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ever making any concessions? That is what we are asked to
believe. It can only be said that, on that reading, peace
can never be long preserved except in a world wholly sub-
ordinated to one ruler. That is the Russian creed. It is not
ours.

There is really no great difficulty to be resolved. Our
troubles in the thirties resulted from our neglect of the
classical purpose of all foreign policy, never to let our aims
outrun our capacity for achieving them. Beyond that point
even the most moral and exalted of aims become immoral.
What we deemed our virtue in the thirties was in fact our
vice. We were uttering sentiments; we were not conducting
a policy.

With the advent of Mr. Neville Chamberlain to power in
1937 there was an indecisive change. Mr. Chamberlain was a
man of far greater decision of character than Mr. Baldwin, but
he had, from the start, a hopeless hand to play, and he was a
man who was tragically disinclined to take advice. He rejected
an offer of consultation from Mr. Roosevelt and this led to Mr.
Eden's resignation. He preferred the zealous but inexperienced
counsel of Sir Horace Wilson to that of the Foreign Office. He
never, unlike Mr. Baldwin before him or Mr. Winston Churchill
after him, had any popular following in the country. Never-
theless, it would be wrong to suppose that there were great
chances still open which were lost. These chances had been
lost at Versailles, at Geneva in 1932, and at Stresa, if we are
thinking of diplomatic opportunities, and in 1933 and 1936, if we
are thinking of opportunities for an easy military victory. The
confidence which the British press and people still felt, in 1937,
in the military strength and political security of the Third
Republic was not shared by any of her continental neighbours,
north, south, or east. The economic and political situation of
the United States precluded any hope of early or active military
assistance from that quarter. The co-operation of Russia was
a price which few states and fewer peoples were prepared to
pay. The terrible disorder at Madrid arid Barcelona (to put
the case at the very lowest and in a way that admits of no
dispute) had inspired no confidence, to say the least of it, in
Russia as a potential guardian of the blessings of ordered, free,